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Football Tickets Now On Sale! 


Write Jack Meagher, Auburn 





AUBURN 1935 FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Sept. 27-Birmingham-Southern, in 

Montgomery, Friday Night 

Oct. 5-Tulane_in New Orleans 

Oct. 12—Tennessee-_in Birmingham 
Oct. 19—Kentucky__in Montgomery 


Oct. 25—Duke__in Durham, Friday 

Nov. 2—L.S.U-in Baton Rouge 

Nov. 9—Georgia Tech_in Atlanta 

Nov. 16—Oglethorpe_in Auburn 

Nov. 23-Georgia_in Columbus 

Nov. 30—Florida-in Miami 


SEE THE TIGERS IN ACTION THIS FALL! 
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FORBES—NOTED ALUMNUS 
VISITS AUBURN CAMPUS 
AFTER 30-YEAR ABSENCE 

S. G. Forbes, ’00, noted Auburn 
Alumnus of Bombay, India, paid a 
hurried visit to the campus on Au¬ 
gust 22, as the present issue of the 
Alumnus went to press. 

Mr. Forbes is Director of the Tata 
Hydroelectric Agencies and a direc¬ 
tor in the United Eastern Agencies of 
Bombay. As Chief Electrical Engin¬ 
eer, Government of Mysore, India, he 
supervised the construction of the 
Cauvery Metur dam on the Cauvery 
River, a project larger than the Wil¬ 
son Dam at Muscle Shoals. Prior to 
that he was Electrical Superintendent 
of the Atlantic Division of the Pana¬ 
ma Canal Zone. 

Mr. Forbes and wife (the former 
Miss Bertha Coyle of Schenectady, 
N. Y.) returned to the United States 
early in the Summer on account of 
Mrs. Forbes’ health, which he says is 
greatly improved. A son, Edward 
Coyle Forbes of the Class of ’38, will 
return to Auburn to resume his stu¬ 
dies at the opening of college on 
September 9-10. 

Mr. Forbes had not visited Auburn 
since 1906, and was amazed at the 
changes that have been made on the 
campus. He was shown about the 
place too hurriedly to take it all in 
because of the press of personal bus¬ 
iness, but hopes to return to Auburn 
within a few weeks to enjoy a more 
leisurely visit. 


WREN MEMORIAL DEDICATED 
IN TALLADEGA, AUGUST 25 

L egionnaires gathered from 

near and far in Talladega, Ala., 
on Sunday, August 25, for the dedi¬ 
cation of the Wren Memorial honor¬ 
ing the memory of one of Alabama’s 
greatest heroes of the World War. 

The dedication ceremonies were 
presided over by Otis R. Burton, 
commander of Post No. 17, Tallade¬ 
ga. State Commander F. Marion 
Inge and State Adjutant D. Trotter 
Jones took part in the ceremonies. 
Governor Bibb Graves presented the 
principal speaker of the occasion, 
General C. P. Summerall, former 
chief of staff of the United States 
Army. 

E. R. (Shorty) Wren was born in 
1893, the son of Dr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Wren of Talladega. He attended 
Auburn and made a name for himself 
on the football fields of the South 
under the tutelage of Coach Mike 
Donahue. He left Auburn in 1917 


to enter the army. Enlisting as a 
private, he served with the famous 
167th Infantry regiment of the Rain¬ 
bow Division. 

He had the capacity for leadership, 
and rose to the rank of sergeant be¬ 
fore going overseas. Under fire in 
the trenches he reached the rank of 
first lieutenant, and received many 
citations for extreme bravery. He 
was awarded the Distinguished Ser¬ 
vice Cross by the United States, the 
French Croix de Guerre with palms, 
and the Belgian Order of the Crown. 

Wren came back from the war 
covered with honors, but broken in 
body from the arduous service he 
had given to his country. He never 
recovered his health. He married 
Miss Janet McCarthy in 1919, and 


one child, Mary Virginia, was born 
of the union. 

Wren served with great honor in 
the American Legion after the war, 
holding many posts of responsibility. 
He was elected State Commander of 
the American Legion in 1932, but 
did not live to perform the duties of 
the position. He died in August 
1932, and was buried in Talladega. 
He was loved by those in all walks of 
life who knew him. 

The Wren Memorial Home built as 
the home of the Talladega Post of 
the American Legion will stand as a 
marker for one of Alabama’s own 
who gave all for his country. Au¬ 
burn men everywhere will be glad to 
know that his memory is thus to be 
perpetuated in years to come. 
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From the 


New Alumni President 
-Maurice Bloch 


Dear Fellow Auburn Alumni: 

In assuming the presidency of our alumni 
association I do so with a deep appreciation of 
the honor of being selected to head So splendid 
a group of men and women who represent the 
finest and best of American ideas and ideals. 
I hope to merit the confidence that has been 
reposed in me. 

I am also cognizant of the great responsibility 
that rests upon me. It is a responsibility for 
Auburn needs the help of its alumni now more 
than ever in its glorious and eventful history. 

There are certain insidious influences that are 
prevalent which if uncontrolled would do harm 
to our beloved Alma Mater. If we stand by quies¬ 
cent, the results might be disastrous. 

It is my job to weld the individual interests of 
every Auburn man and woman into one unit, so 
that collectively we can use our influence to de¬ 
mand the justice for Auburn that our Institution 
deserves. I know that every Auburn alumnus 
will individually do every thing humanly possible 
for Auburn. Unfortunately, our individual ef¬ 
forts do not possess the strength necessary to 
cope with the present situation. Collectively, 
however, banded together in one unit with a 
solid front, we can and will handle the present 
situation successfully. 

Your membership in our organization means 
much for Auburn. The dues are only $5 per 
year. A part of this must necessarily be used 
for expenses in connection with the Association, 
such as the publication of the Alumnus, postage, 
etc. A maximum of $3 of your dues will be used 
for that purpose. The $2 remaining, plus any 
surplus after expenses, will be used for any need 
of Auburn for which funds are not available. 
These needs are many and include scholarships, 
equipment and maybe a building if our member¬ 
ship grows large enough to permit an accumu¬ 
lation of funds for this purpose. Wouldn’t that 
be great? Just think of Auburn alumni present¬ 
ing a needed building to our Alma Mater! Surely 
you would want to be a part of that program. 
That may sound a bit ambitious, but it is not 


beyond the range of possibility and can be done 
if the Alumni rally around the Old Orange and 
Blue. 

Many boys and girls who graduated from your 
high school will attend college the coming year. 
Why not try to sell them on the idea of attending 
Alabama Poly? With your help our attendance 
this season should approach twenty-five hundred 
students. And while you are using your persua¬ 
sive powers, you might bear down just a little 
harder on that two-hundred-pound tackle or that 
ten-second half back. 

Jack Meagher and his capable corps of assis¬ 
tants have taken on another heavy schedule. 
They probably won’t win all of their games, but 
judging by their work last season, every oppon¬ 
ent that they have will know that they have been 
in a battle before the game is over. They did a 
wonderful job last season and I know that you 
are proud of the fighting team that will be Au¬ 
burn’s, even though we did not win many games. 

Every Auburn alumnus owes a debt of deep 
appreciation to those loyal men of our faculty. 
They have remained steadfast and true, giving 
their best for Auburn when for a time they were 
only receiving 45 per cent of their salary. They 
carried on unselfishly and no words can be said 
which would pay them the proper tribute. 

It is my desire and intention to see as many 
Auburn men the coming year as possible. I hope 
to visit some few of our largest centers, and trust 
that as many Auburn men as can possibly do so 
will attend these several meetings. 

I hope you will sign the membership blank on 
page 8 and forward immediately. Auburn needs 
your affiliation and you can feel that you are 
helping keep alive the old Auburn spirit which 
is proverbial. 

Assuring you that my every effort will be di¬ 
rected toward doing everything I possibly can to 
help Auburn, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

MAURICE I. BLOCH, President 
Auburn Alumni Association. 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


A Message from President Duncan 


To All Alumni of Auburn: 

It is a privilege to greet you 
through the columns of The Alum¬ 
nus. Obviously, you are interested 
in our plans for the future; and 
these will be discussed briefly in this 
letter. 

First, it is our intention to retain 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute on 
the high plane of the past and the 
present. Auburn is a great service 
institution for all the peo¬ 
ple of Alabama and the 
nation; and for the wise 
development and intelli¬ 
gent utilization of all our 
resources. As a land- 
grant institution we have 
a federal as well as a state 
responsibility. 

We must not lose sight 
of the fact that Auburn’s 
business is education. It 
is a business which is ex¬ 
ceeded by none in impor¬ 
tance and in value. It is 
our responsibility to make 
our educational service the 
most valuable and the most 
effective under present and future 
conditions. Hence, we must work 
and plan and build simultaneously. 

This means that curriculum 
changes should be made and must 
be made because conditions have 
changed, are changing, and will con¬ 
tinue to change. We are determined 
to lead rather than follow or merely 
march along with the crowd. 

The condition of our college fi¬ 
nances renders it imperative that we 
give this our undivided attention for 
the time being. Professors cannot 
do their best work on a fraction of 
their salaries and with financial un¬ 
certainties surrounding them. Those 
who are trained for college teaching 
should be rewarded adequately for 
their services in order that they may 
perform with maximum efficiency 
and effectiveness for maximum good 
of students. 

You alumni are keenly interested 
in the fact that this is our third year 
on a fraction of faculty salaries, 
many of which are entirely too low 
on their budgeted basis. This mat¬ 
ter is now before the Alabama Legis¬ 
lature and we shall do our best to 
put Auburn’s finances on a sound ba¬ 
sis before this session of the legisla¬ 
ture is adjourned. In this determi¬ 


nation I am sure that we shall have 
the sympathy and active cooperation 
of the Governor and the Legislature. 
We trust that the alumni will keep 
in touch with the situation. 

In making our financial request to 
the Legislature we have been conser¬ 
vative and considerate of all others. 
We have kept in mind the fact that 
Alabama needs and should have an 
adequate system of public education, 


beginning with the first grade and 
continuing through the institutions of 
higher learning. Our system of pub¬ 
lic education is one in which each 
institution or each division has an 
essential part and each can serve best 
by working with and having the co¬ 
operation of all others. 

When we solve our financial prob¬ 
lems we shall turn immediately to 
a searching study of the work we are 
doing in teaching, in research, and 
in extension, each being educational. 
This is not said in any sense as a 
criticism of what we are doing but 
in recognition of the fact that there 
in always opportunity for improve¬ 
ment. We realize fully that condi¬ 
tions change continuously and occa¬ 
sionally they change rapidly. Since 
education is mankind’s master ser¬ 
vice it too must change in accordance 
with mankind’s changing needs, pres¬ 
ent and future. Hence, we must 
change and improve while changing. 

The study of our services will be 
made with the cooperation of our 
entire faculty, our research staff, 
and our extension staff. We shall 
have an open mind as to suggestions 
and ideas, it being our policy to work 
cooperatively in order to bring out 
and put into service the best there is 


in information and service in each 
individual. 

In the meantime, we expect each 
one on our staff—teaching, research, 
extension—to seek unceasingly ways 
to improve. This should be done 
daily and not occasionally under pres¬ 
sure or special incentive. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
the demand for education is increas¬ 
ing steadily and that the problems 
of education are growing 
rapidly. It has been my 
observation that these facts 
have been overlooked by 
many, especially by those 
having responsibilities in 
state fiscal affairs. 

There is a normal in¬ 
crease in population and 
there is a normal increase 
in the demands for educa¬ 
tion. To illustrate, the 
Alabama Polytechnic Ins¬ 
titute of twenty years ago 
had 900 students against 
1,912 for the 1934-35 ses¬ 
sion. Our catalog of twen¬ 
ty years ago listed 261 
courses against 941 for the session 
which will open on September 9-10. 
From 1920 to 1934 there was a five¬ 
fold increase in the number of boys 
and girls graduating from high 
schools in Alabama. 

These facts, when analyzed in a 
practical way, mean that the finances 
for education should increase annu¬ 
ally in proportion to the increase in 
the load placed upon education by 
population increase plus increase in 
the demands for education, including 
news types of education. But no such 
financial budget has been made for 
Alabama schools. At Auburn, as 
elsewhere in Alabama, we must make 
our financial requests knowing that 
the amount named will soon become 
inadequate due to normal growth. 

Finally, let me assure each alum¬ 
nus that we seek your cooperation 
in behalf of your Alma Mater and 
the services we are trying to render. 
You are in touch with practical prob¬ 
lems and with those who are strug¬ 
gling with these problems. Conse¬ 
quently, you are in position to help us 
improve our services in order that we 
may go forward as outstanding lead¬ 
ers in higher education in Alabama. 

Faithfully yours, 

L. N. Duncan, President 
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And Then They 
Found Moore! 

Harwood F. Merrill 



ROY W. MOORE, ’10 


/ Reprinted by special per- \ 
mission of Forbes Maga¬ 
zine, 120 Fifth Are., New 
o York City. Coming to col- % 
lege from Macon, Ga., Mr. 

-Moore graduated here in 
(. 1910. —Editor. J 


F IFTEEN years ago, real-estate 
men in Macon, Georgia, were 
worrying over a young local attorney: 
they liked the fellow, admired his le¬ 
gal talents, and wanted to see him 
get along. 

But here he was, taking over a two- 
hundred-acre property $85,000 in debt 
and being peddled for $25,000, with 
no takers. What was more, he was 
cutting it up into building lots and 
proposing to sell the lots for a dollar 
down and a dollar a month. Every¬ 
body knew that a regiment of sales¬ 
men couldn’t sell them—and that if 
they did, they’d go broke with such 
a crazy payment plan. 

But sell them this young lawyer 
did, to the tune of $100,000 worth in 
a few weeks. Which paid off the debt 
and left a nice balance for tbe law¬ 
yer’s own pockets. 

This same man who set Macon real- 
estate circles on its ears is the new 
president of Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
His name is Roy W. Moore. 

His manner is friendly and unas¬ 
suming. His smile is quick and fre¬ 
quent. And his strong points are a 
keen mind, a tremendous capacity for 
hard work, and an amazing talent for 
handling men. 

Quick to Sieze Opportunities 

But you must note a fourth point 
about Roy Moore before you get a true 
picture of him: he has the rare knack 
of seizing an opportunity and setting 
it to work for him before others even 
know it exists. 

While he was practicing law and 
acting as State prosecuting attorney 
in Macon, for example, he noticed 
that peanuts were worth practically 
nothing as far as price went; when 
farmers weren’t feeding them to hogs 
they were throwing them away or 


leaving them to rot in the ground. 
Surely they could be used for some¬ 
thing: how about making candy out 
of them? The idea had scarcely 
flashed into Moore’s mind before he 
had organized a peanut-candy com¬ 
pany, and within a few years people 
all over the nation were munching his 
products. 

Or take the case of the wholesale 
grocery and farm-implement company 
which he organized. Or the steam 
laundry, whose shining plant, one of 
the largest in the Southeast, was the 
pride of Macon. Enterprise, initia¬ 
tive, resourcefulness. And all this 
while he was carrying on a flourishing 
legal practice and handling State 
prosecutions. 

Before all this happened, Moore 
had returned to his home town, Macon, 
after an educational tour which grad¬ 
uated him from Alabama Polytechnic 
at nineteen, got him a certificate in 
engineering from Cornell, and earned 
a law degree at Harvard. 

Later, New York City called him, 
and in 1929 he took a position in the 
trust department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. It was a tough spot; 
the real-estate deflation was setting in, 
Guaranty was interested in some real- 


estate projects, and the problem was 
to keep them above water at a time 
when most others were plunging to 
the bottom. 

Reveals Management Ability 

But the lawyer from the small 
Southern city was equal to the task. 
And it was Moore’s work for the 
bank in managing the Lido properties 
on the South Shore of Long Island 
that brought him to Canada Dry. 

The Lido project was a mess, with 
the sheriff ready to rap on the door. 
A boom-time development with a 
boom-time psychology toward spend¬ 
ing money, it was losing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year in at¬ 
tempting to sell lots and to operate a 
mammoth semi-public hotel-like coun¬ 
try club. 

The old management had set up a 
Chinese wall between itself and its 
employees, the personnel was demor¬ 
alized and cliques among workers were 
rapidly destroying all initiative and 
enterprise. In 1930, seeing how things 
were going, Guaranty Trust asked 
Moore to study the Lido properties 
and recommend remedies. So thor¬ 
ough a job did he do that in January, 
(Continued on page 18) 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Coach Meagher Looks Ahead 


Alumni of Auburn: 

I have been asked to write a few 
words in the nature of a letter or 
greeting to the alumni and to give a 
summary of the athletic prospects at 
Auburn for the year 1935-36. 

I will not attempt to give an esti¬ 
mate of what we may accomplish in 
basketball, track, or baseball. I 
would prefer that the coaches of 
these teams give an estimate of their 
squads later. However, I believe 
that we will have a general improve¬ 
ment in the teams mentioned above 
because the material on these squads 
last year was mostly sophomores and 
no doubt will show to better advan¬ 
tage this year. 

In the very near future the great¬ 
est of all team games — football — 
will be with us. To those of us who 
are closest to the sport, the tempo of 
the game, it seems that the approach¬ 
ing year will be the greatest and fin¬ 
est in history—great because there 
will be more good teams that ever 
before. In our Southeastern Con¬ 
ference alone there will be four 
teams with all the qualifications of 
greatness—speed, weight, experience, 
class in every position, and fine 
coaching. The teams I refer to— 
Tennessee, Louisiana State, Alabama, 
and Georgia—will be among the best 
in the United States, if one or two 
of them are not the best. And not 
far behind these would be Kentucky, 
provided Chet Wynne and Porter 
Grant can gelt the snow and ice 
shoveled out of their state this sum¬ 
mer. In another bracket, I would 
put Vanderbilt, Florida, Tulane, Ole 
Miss, Miss. A. and M., Georgia Tech, 
Sewanee, and Auburn. All of these 
will be good teams. However, I 
would not attempt to rate them as to 
their ultimate strength. 

As we look around the country we 
cannot help but realize the number 
of great teams that will be playing 
this year. So many of these teams 
have very hard schedules, some of 
the best, playing one another each 
Saturday. A hard game of football 
takes so much out of a football team 
and naturally some of these best 
teams are going to lose games. How¬ 
ever, fans and friends and followers 
of the various teams are beginning 
to realize that the other fellow works 
just as hard and intelligently to win, 
and, particularly this year, a team 


could still be a great one and lose 
two or three games. 

Here at Auburn, the drug stores, 
barber shops and boarding houses are 
already talking football. Most of 
these spots are very conservative in 
their estimate of the Tiger’s pros¬ 
pects this year. Folks shudder when 
they glance at that schedule of games 
with Tulane, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Duke coming in October; and 



COACH UACK /^tCAGHCR. 
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breathers like Louisiana State, Geor¬ 
gia Tech, Georgia, and Florida com¬ 
ing in November. There is no doubt 
that Auburn is playing the hardest 
schedule of any school in the United 
States. 

I am heartened to some extent by 
a statement made to a friend of mine 
after the close of last season by my 
little son, Mike. If you recall, we 
lost eight games and won two. This 
friend, visiting at my home shortly 
after the close of the season, asked 
Mike “What does your Dad do, 
Mike?” Mike replied, “My Dad is 
a football coach; he is a great coach, 
a wonderful coach. He win one once.” 

There is no doubt that our sched¬ 
ule is a tough one and I get a few 
more gray hairs each time I think of 
it. We have made it a little more 
difficult this year by adding Tenn¬ 


essee to the list. The reason for 
continuing the policy of a very tough 
schedule was financial. In 1936, with 
a better football team, we can afford 
to lighten our schedule and play some 
games that are less attractive. 

To cope with the 1935 schedule, 
we have returning all but five of the 
lettermen of last year. We had great 
losses in Bennie Fenton, Barney Mus- 
grove, and Mike Welch; but these 
losses should be compensated for by 
the addition of a few good men from 
the freshman team. Our line, both 
on offense and defense, should be 
stronger than a year ago. This 
should be of great aid in enabling 
the backs to get the ball up to the 
neutral zone. 

The backfield of 1934 are practi¬ 
cally all returning. We will have ad¬ 
ditional help from the freshman team 
and as the season develops, we should 
have a quartet capable of putting on 
more pressure. The backfield will 
be an improvement over the one of 
last year but it will be late in the 
season before they begin to show 
polish and finesse and be really ef¬ 
fective. 

The team will be an improvement 
over last year. It will be one with 
ambition, morale, color, and fighting 
ability and should be a good, tough 
football team. I would not venture 
an opinion as to the number of games 
we might win or lose. However, it 
will be 1936 before they will become 
a top-notch team. 

I have tried to give you an esti¬ 
mate of our football set-up. Our 
outlook is better this year and it 
will be better with each succeeding 
year. I know that no Auburn man is 
expecting miracles in our situation 
because we have more obstacles than 
most of our opponents. Since the 
close of last season, each man on 
the squad has made a conscientious 
and intelligent effort to improve him¬ 
self; this can not help but make for 
improvement this fall. 

Last year we spent the season op¬ 
erating in the “dog-house” and work¬ 
ed hard to get the ball up the neutral 
zone. This year we will be a threat 
and should be operating in the wide 
open spaces. By 1936, we should 
be crowding them in the zone of in¬ 
tense resistance, or scoring territory. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK MEAGHER 
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Dr. Tigert Speaks at Summer Commencement 


T HE old idea that education can 
be divided into that which is 
cultural and that which is utilitarian 
or vocational was vigorously attacked 
on August 16 by Dr. John J. Tigert, 
University of Florida president, in 
delivering the baccalaureate address 
at the 23rd Summer Commencement 
exercises in Langdon Hall. 

The exercises brought to a close 
the largesit-attended Summer term 
ever held at Auburn. 

“We cannot assign subjects ex¬ 
clusively to the sphere of cultural 
and utilitarian ends,” said Dr. Tigert. 
“Neither is it possible to align the 
elements of mind against the ele¬ 
ments of matter. Cultural and vo¬ 
cational education are relative terms 
....mind and matter are at least cor¬ 
relative terms. 

“We speak of the machine age as 
if there were nothing intellectual to 
be found in it. Back of every ma¬ 
chine, every tool and every art there 
is an idea. A particular make of 
automobile is one man’s idea of trans¬ 
portation. The cotton gin is Eli 
Whitney’s idea of the most effective 
way to clean cotton. Othello is 
Shakespeare’s idea of jealousy; Mc- 
beth reveals his thoughts and am- 
bitions....college, life, and civilization 
are all fundamentally based on ideas 
....Without mind there is no color, no 
odor, no smell, no sensation....mind 
and intellect are at the center of all 
human experience.” 

Degrees Awarded 

Following his address on cultural 
ideals—which he set forth as that of 
the intellectual, social and spiritual 
—Dr. L. N. Duncan, Auburn presi¬ 
dent, awarded degrees to 91 grad¬ 
uates upon their presentation to him 
by Dr. Zebulon Judd, Summer Ses¬ 
sion director, and education school 
dean. Music for the exercises was 
by the Auburn Ensemble, with Law¬ 
rence Barnett directing, and vocal 
solos by Collins Cameron and Miss 
Ruth Frisbie. 

Though the college is intended to 
be a “powerhouse of ideals,” said Dr. 
Tigert, many of those now in our 
colleges and universities do not have 
a “passion for learning” or for scho¬ 
lastic or intellectual things. “We are 
beset by utilitarian, academic tree- 
sitters, time-servers, social-climbers, 
athletic aspirants and others who 
have no place in the program dedi¬ 


cated to intellectual emancipation. 
Consequently the college of today is 
a good illustration of the Biblical 
teaching ‘Many are called but few 
are chosen.’ ” Most of the million 
students in colleges will never grad¬ 
uate, he added, in driving home the 
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point that “education is a selective 
process. Out of every 1,000 boys 
and girls who pass through the fifth 
grade, 23 get to college.” 

Discusses Social Ideal 

In discussing the social ideal, which 
Dr. Tigert said must obtain its ac¬ 
complishment by doing 1 , “we have two 
schools of thought: One which has 
already analyzed the situation and 
sees nothing but inevitable break¬ 
down and failure and at the other ex¬ 
treme are those who think that every¬ 
thing is all right and nothing need be 
done. The doctrine of defeatism on 
the one hand and ultra-conservatism 
on the other. In between, some¬ 
where, the modern college student 
must find a haven where he can throw 
up a shelter in the storm.... 

“The doctrine of democracy—poli¬ 
tical equality as proclaimed by great 
thinkers—has been seriously misin¬ 
terpreted. They imagine that educa¬ 
tion is a sort of leveling process 
whereby the dull may be bright and 
the weak may be strong. No two 


persons are alike physically, men¬ 
tally or morally....Education, machin¬ 
ery, and the other accessories of mod¬ 
ern civilization have tended to make 
the strong stronger and the weak 
weaker.... 

“Nothing could be more absurd 
than attempting to make a group of 
young men equal by marching them in 
step through a curriculum and ad¬ 
ministering to them identical homeo¬ 
pathic doses of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and similar subjects. 

Social Democracy 

“Real social democracy would give 
each individual equal opportunities to 
develop his peculiar capacities and 
powers of mind to the utmost, even 
though one individual might have one 
talent, another five talents, and still 
another ten talents.” 

Even though Dr. Tigert holds that 
our system of college education 
should be altered to meet modern 
conditions, he pointed out that the 
success of college-trained men in the 
past was impressive. “About three- 
fourths of the eminently successful 
and distinguished citizens are drawn 
from about two or three per cent of 
the population who happen to have 
had the advantage of college train¬ 
ing,” he said. 

“Above the intellectual and the 
social is the spiritual ideal....Beauty 
and love are terms which are not ex¬ 
pressed in terms of physics and phy¬ 
siology. The spiritual ideal finds its 
expression in the aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion and constitutes the essence of 
man’s devotional life. Deprived of 
this ideal, man is reduced to the level 
of the brute and life becomes a hard 
and cruel warfare on a purely sen¬ 
suous plane of existence....Every civ¬ 
ilization which has lost sight of the 
spiritual ideal has gone down in cor¬ 
ruption and debauchery.” 


Harry Esslinger 

Harry Esslinger, who played foot¬ 
ball with the Tigers back in the hal¬ 
cyon days of 1908, ’09, and ’10, spent 
several days this summer in Auburn 
with his brother-in-law, Rufus Jen¬ 
kins. 

Esslinger is a teacher of commer¬ 
cial subjects in the Memphis Tech. 
High School, and was for a number 
of years director of athletics in the 
Memphis schools. Mrs. Esslinger 
accompanied him on his visit. 
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HOMER WRIGHT TO BECOME 

POSTMASTER AT AUBURN 



HOMER WRIGHT 


Homer Wright, Auburn druggist, 
prominent alumnus and friend of and 
worker for the College for more than 
25 years, is slated to become Post¬ 
master at Auburn within the next 
few days. Mr. Wright was recom¬ 
mended for the position by Represen¬ 
tative Henry B. Steagall. 

Friends of Mr. Wright in all sec¬ 
tions of the state will be pleased to 
learn of his appointment. 

While serving the College all these 
years, he has also found time to 
give invaluable service to his City. 
His part in the civic progress and de¬ 
velopment of Auburn has been a 
major one. As member of the City 
Council for many years and as a 
prime leader in civic movements, his 
friends point out, he has contributed 
far more than his share of service. 
Because of this, and for his genial 
personality and obliging disposition, 
Auburn citizens are believed to be 
delighted with the recognition. 

Homer Wright was born November 
3, 1884 in Auburn, son of late Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius Wright. His father 
was one of pioneer settlers in Au¬ 
burn and served as Mayor for many 
years besides being active in county 
and state politics. 

He graduated in pharmacy at Au¬ 
burn in 1907. Married Katherine 
Dowdell in 1919 and they have one 
son, Homer Jr. Mr. Wright has been 
in the drugstore business for 25 
years. He is a member of Board 
Stewards, Auburn M. E. Church, 
member City Council since 1922; 
Mason, Shriner, K. of P.; President 
Auburn Gin & Warehouse Co. • chair¬ 
man of Board of Directors Ala. 


Warehouse Assn.; President local Au¬ 
burn Alumni Association; past presi¬ 
dent Auburn Country Club; member 
of Board Directors First National 
Bank, Auburn Ice & Coal Co., Au¬ 
burn Realty Co.; Ideal Laundry; past 
vice-president Alabama Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Association. 

In 1935 Mr. Wright was made 
honorary member of Auburn “A” 
Club. 

Mr. Wright’s love and loyalty to 
his Alma Mater is known to every 
Auburn man and in 1927 one of the 
finest honors and appreciation which 
could be shown an Auburn man came 
when the Glomerata of that year was 
dedicated to him with following tri¬ 
bute on the dedicatory page of the 
college anual: “We, the class of nine¬ 
teen hundred and twenty-seven dedi¬ 
cate this volume of the Glomerata to 
a man who has the welfare of Au¬ 
burn embodied in his very life—Mr. 
Homer Wright—who by his untiring 
efforts to serve Auburn and her stu¬ 
dents, has come to occupy a place 
that could not be well filled by an¬ 
other in the heart of every Auburn 
man. He is known to all who know 
Auburn and loved by all who know 
him.”—Opelika News. 


According to College officials, pros¬ 
pects for the 64th session, which 
opens on September 9-10, indicate a 
highly successful year. 


C. W. ASHCRAFT RESIGNS 

AS FARM BUREAU LEADER 

C. W. Ashcraft, ’88, of Florence 
in June resigned his position as exe¬ 
cutive vice-president of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Farmers’ Marketing and Exchange 
Association to resume his private 
business in Lauderdale County. 

“In Mr. Ashcraft’s return”, said 
The Florence Times, “this city re¬ 
gains one of its most active and loyal 
citizens, whose unselfish and able 
efforts in behalf of the community 
in the past are recognized and appre¬ 
ciated by all.” 

According to members of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
board of directors, no man in the 
State has done more to revitalize the 
soil of the farms than Mr. Ashcraft. 

“Whereas, Mr. Ashcraft came to 
our assistance to the neglect of his 
personal interests, and since the af¬ 
fairs of our organization are now in 
good condition, it is now considered 
only fair to him that he be released 
to give attention to his pei’sonal bus¬ 
iness,” the resolution of the board 
set forth. 

The directors also went on record 
as expressing the hope that Mr. Ash¬ 
craft may see his way clear to return 
to the Alabama Farm Bureau Feder¬ 
ation in the event an emergency 
should arise in which his services 
would be needed. 


Help! Help! 

With this issue of The Alumnus the Alumni Association, 
under the aggressive leadership of President Maurice Bloch, 
hopes to begin a Neiv Deal for Alumni and Alumni Publica¬ 
tions. The Alumnus cannot be published regularly without 
the support of Alumni dues. If your dues are unpaid and 
you wish the Alumnus to come to you for another year, will 
you not tear out the following blank, attach your check and 
mail to the Alumni Secretary? 

Thank you, 

R. B. Draughon, ’22, Acting Secretary. 


Name_Class 

Address _ 


Supporting dues to June 30, 1936 _ $10 

Annual dues to June 30, 1936 _—_ 5 

Subscription to Alumnus only_ 2 

Alumni Fund Gift (voluntary) - 


We are sorely in need of funds and shall appreciate your check 
to cover any of the amounts above indicated. 
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Auburn Stars of Yester-Year 

Now Stars in Other Fields 

BY ELMER G. SALTER 
Director Sports Publicity 


f - 

CLOSE OF LARGEST SUMMER 
SESSION MARKS DEAN JUDD’S 
TWENTIETH YEAR AT A. P. I. 

s_ S 



Dr. Zebulon Judd 


The Auburn Summer School, under 
the capable direction of Dean Zebu- 
Ion Judd, closed the most successful 
season in the history of the college 
on Friday evening, August 16. At 
the annual Summer Commencement 
65 first degrees were awarded and 
26 master’s degrees. 

The 1935 Summer Session reach¬ 
ed a new record in enrollments: 923 
students were enrolled for the first 
term, while the enrollment for the 
second term was 885. Total enroll¬ 
ment of 1,908 students for the sum¬ 
mer exceeds the highest previous en¬ 
rollment in the Summer School by 
283 students. 

In the Summer of 1930 the total 
enrollment was 1,686, a figure which 
had not been equalled until 1935. 
Net enrollment for the 1935 session 
also set a record in that it reached 
a total of 1,296. The nearest ap¬ 
proach in net enrollment to this fig¬ 
ure was in 1930 when the net en¬ 
rollment was 1,190. 

Of the 1,296 students enrolled this 
summer, 272, or 21 per cent, were 
enrolled in the graduate school. The 
remaining 1,024 students were en¬ 
gaged in undergraduate work. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
Summer Commencement was that it 
marked the close of the 20th year 
that Dr. Judd has directed the for¬ 
tunes of the Summer School. In two 
decades the Summer Session has be¬ 
come an institution of great impor- 


S OME of Auburn’s greatest backs 
who played under Coach Mike 
Donahue from 1904 through 1922 in¬ 
clude bankers, druggists, mill execu¬ 
tives, architects, coaches, et cetera. 
Humphrey Foy is a banker at Eufau- 
la; Herb Bonner is in business 
in Atlanta; Billy Williams was a 
prominent lawyer in Washington, D. 
C., at the time of his death several 
years ago, and at one time headed the 
income tax department of the United 
States Government; Reynolds Tiche- 
nor is a Southeastern Conference 
football scout; Shell Toomer is a 
druggist at Auburn and a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
Lee County; George Mitcham is a 
civil engineer in Columbus, Ga.; 
Hugh Bickerstaff is the proprietor of 
a large brick manufacturing business 
in Columbus, Ga.; Walter Holcombe 
is vice-president of Brooklyn Edison 
Company, in New York; Jerry Gwin 
is one of the State’s ranking road 
contractors with headquarters in 
Birmingham; Bob Foy is a colonel in 
the United States Army; Charlie Nel¬ 
son is living in Montgomery and is a 
retired United States Army colonel; 
Doc Penton is traveling for a whole¬ 
sale drug firm and resides in Mont¬ 
gomery; Ted Arnold is in the real 
estate business in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and is a widely sought Southern foot¬ 
ball arbiter; Charlie Scott is travel¬ 
ing for Texaco Oil Company in Flor¬ 
ida; Emmett Sizemore is a district 
agent with the Alabama Extension 
Service; Shorty Wren, one of Amer¬ 
ica’s outstanding heroes in the World 
War, died a few years ago at Talla¬ 
dega; Slick Moulton is athletic di¬ 
rector at Pepperell Mills in Lindale, 
Ga., and Bedie Bidez is with the 
State Chemistry Department with 
headquarters at Auburn and directs 
Auburn’s famous band. 


tance to the college. Dean Judd 
came to Auburn to head the depart¬ 
ment of education in 1915. 

Since that time the department has 
been expanded into a first-rank school 
of education. As director, Dr. Judd 
has developed the Summer Session in¬ 
to a major division of the annual 
instruction at Auburn which permits 
college students to continue their 
work in summer months and offers 
professional training in service to 
hundreds of Alabama school teachers. 


Walker Reynolds is one of Annis¬ 
ton’s foremost citizens; John Davis is 
a member of Warren, Knight and Da¬ 
vis, architect firm in Birmingham; 
Kirk Newell is traveling for a whole¬ 
sale drug firm with headquarters in 
Birmingham; Red Harris is with T. C. 
I. in Birmingham; Moon Ducote will 
be an assistant coach at Loyola in 
New Orleans next Fall; Ed Shirling is 
connected with the Federal Farm 
Land Bank in Alabama; and John 
Shirey is with a soil erosion camp at 
Dadeville. 

Auburn’s stars of yester-year are 
scattered all over the globe. 

Other Greats To Be Remembered 

Mention of some of Auburn’s other 
past great in athletics now comes to 
my mind. Matthew Sloan is presi¬ 
dent of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad; Arthur Redding, who 
installed the first electric light plant 
at Manaos, Brazil, and for 17 years 
was general superintendent of Geor¬ 
gia Railway and Power Company, 
and was a large donor to Alumni 
Gymnasium at Auburn, recently died 
at his ranch at Reseda, Calif.; Tom 
Wert, recent candidate for lieuten¬ 
ant-governor, is an able lawyer in 
Decatur; J. V. Brown is director of 
the plant service department at Ala¬ 
bama Poly; Walter R. Riggs, deceas¬ 
ed, was president of Clemson at the 
time of his death; John Allen Jones 
is a prominent capitalist and insur¬ 
ance man in Opelika; Bill Locke is a 
captain in the United States Army; 
Carey Robinson is the Ford agent at 
Alexander City; Robby Robinson is 
a captain in the United States Army 
and will probably coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama next football 
season; Bill Streit, a salient figure 
in Dixie athletics and with the United 
States Olympic teams, is in the ce¬ 
ment business in Birmingham; Tubby 
Lockwood is an architect in Mont¬ 
gomery; Haygood Paterson is sheriff 
of Montgomery County; Will Pater¬ 
son is connected with Rosemont Gar¬ 
dens in Montgomery; Pop Paterson is 
with the same firm; Sheep Lamb is 
deceased ; Eugene Caton is connected 
with the State’s educational forces; 
Boozer Pitts will return to Auburn 
in September as a professor in the 
mathematics department; Noah Wins¬ 
ton Caton is deceased; Bull Kearley 
is a veterinarian in Andalusia; Fats 
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Lawrence is traveling in Louisiana; 
Euil Snider is head coach at Besse¬ 
mer High School; Yetta Samford is 
a prominent insurance executive in 
Opelika. 

Many of Coach Wilbur Hutsell’s 
stellar track and field performers in 
his 14 campaigns at Alabama Poly 
already have been mentioned, but a 
few more include Percy Beard, su¬ 
preme high hurdler of all time, a 
civil engineering instructor at his 
Alma Mater; Weems Baskin, assis¬ 
tant coach at University of Georgia; 
Loyd Richey, civil engineer in South 
Carolina; Bobbie Locke, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in Birmingham; Nurmi Nelson, head 
coach, Andalusia High School; Sam 
Robinson, Civil Service, Biloxi, Miss.; 
Ira Virgin, broker in Montgomery; 
Nick Carter, State Agricultural De¬ 
partment; Jack Stewart, assistant 
coach, Columbus, Ga., High School; 
and Emmett McQueen, teacher in 
Elmore County. 

Majors Lure Tiger Athletes 

Professional baseball has claimed 
a good many Plainsman athletic lu¬ 
minaries. Ray Prim is with the Phil¬ 
adelphia Phillies; Woody Abernathy 
is with Baltimore and was recently 
purchased by the Philadelphia Phillies 
for delivery in 1936 ; Ben Sankey is 
with Montreal; Johnnie Watwood is 
with Memphis; Buck Carter is with 
Memphis; Jim Crawford is with Little 
Rock; Hitchcock is with Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Jimmie White is with Good¬ 
year Tire Company, in Gadsden; 
Frock Pate is managing Goodyear’s 
G-3’s in Gadsden; Ike Lewis is with 
Dothan, and Clifford Smith and 
Charles Kaley, both of whom could 
play professional baseball, are also 
pastiming with Dothan. 

This survey of Auburn’s athletes 
does not by any means cover all of 
the Tiger greats who have succeeded 
in various professions since leaving 
the Plains, but it will have to suf¬ 
fice until a future day. 


TILLAGE LABORATORY 

A nine-ton power car with dyna¬ 
mometer costing $19,000 is being 
used in the Farm Tillage Machinery 
Laboratory at Auburn to test scien¬ 
tifically the efficiency of plows and 
tillage tools for various soil types in 
Alabama and the Southeast. 

Powered by a 135-horse-power mo¬ 
tor, this intricate and unique equip¬ 
ment constitutes a major continbu- 
tion of modern mechanical science to 
the solving of tillage problems which 
for hundreds of years have been at¬ 
tacked from the “cut and try” method. 


What Became of the Classmates? 


-§- 1873 -§- 

S. A. Ellis, age 86, of Birmingham, 
is one of the oldest alumni of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Four 
of his grandsons will be in college 
here this fall: Charlie Lawrence, 
George Strange, Arthur Ellis, and 
Bobby Lawrence—all of Birming¬ 
ham. The address of Mr. Ellis, who 
was a student here in 1873, is 916 
North 52nd Way, Birmingham. His 
daughter, Mrs. Edna Lawrence, of 
Birmingham, was a recent visitor on 
the campus. 

-§- 1894 -§- 

G. W. Carlisle, a business man of 
Enterprise and his daughter, Sara, 
were in Auburn recently making 
plans for Sara to enter Auburn Sep¬ 
tember 9-10. For many years he 
was in education work from which he 
retired for business. 

-§- 1898 -§- 

J. Leonard Wood, class of ’98 (B. 
S. in mechanical engineering), is as¬ 
sistant manager of the American Car 
and Foundry Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York. One of his sons, 
Lauren, graduated at Auburn in 
1935. Another son, J. Leonard, Jr., 
was a freshman in the chemical en¬ 
gineering course. 

The American Car and Foundry 
Company recently completed two 
streamline trains for the G. M. & N. 
Railroad. 

Robert Rogers of the Shippers’ Car 
Line Corporation, New York, writes: 
“I am considering the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute for my son at the 
suggestion of Mr. J. L. Wood of At¬ 
lantic Highlands, N. J., who graduat¬ 
ed from the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute many years ago.” 

Mr. Wood was a member of the 
class of 1898; and 37 years since 
graduation have not dimmed his 
memory of and his devotion to his 
Alma Mater. 

-§- 1905 -§- 

Dr. J. S. Jewett, has been too busy 
with his drug business at Lakeland, 
Fla., to visit his Alma Mater since 
his graduation. 

-§- 1907 -§- 

Homer Wright of Auburn is the 
new president of the local alumni 
chapter. He was elected at a special 


meeting to succeed P. O. Davis, ’16, 
who has served for the past year. 

Mr. Wright, a local druggist, is 
widely known among Auburn alumni 
not only here but throughout Ala¬ 
bama and in other states. He is pop¬ 
ular wherever he is known. Several 
years ago the Glomerata, student an¬ 
nual, was dedicated to him. 

-§- 1908 -§- 

At a summer retreat in the moun¬ 
tains near Piedmont, Ala., Dr. H. C. 
Nixon, professor of history and po¬ 
litical science at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, is now completing a 
history of farm 
tenantry in the 
South, a sub¬ 
ject which he 
has studied ex¬ 
tensively. Pub¬ 
lishing the book 
has been ar¬ 
ranged and a 
wide distribu¬ 
tion is expect¬ 
ed. 

Born and reared on a farm in Cal¬ 
houn County, Dr. Nixon has written 
with farm experience and life as a 
background into which he has woven 
years of thorough and careful study 
as a student and as a professor. 

Dr. Nixon received his first college 
degree from the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn in 1908. He 
did graduate work there and was also 
an instructor. He received the de¬ 
gree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Chicago. 

His teaching work has included the 
Normal College at Jacksonville, Ala¬ 
bama, Birmingham-Southern at Bir¬ 
mingham, Iowa State College at 
Ames, Vanderbilt at Nashville, and 
Tulane. 

Dr. Nixon was chaii'man of the 
Southern Policy Conference which 
met in Atlanta this year for an in¬ 
tensive discussion of democratic ins¬ 
titutions, crop control, industrial con¬ 
trol, foreign trade, agrarian policy, 
and political relations with foreign 
nations. The conference was attend¬ 
ed by 29 educators, editors, labor 
leaders, lawyers, and business men 
from nine southern states. 

-§- 1919 -§- 

S. J. Nadler is teaching engineer¬ 
ing in Istanbul, Turkey. Some in¬ 
teresting and unusual photographs 
taken by Mr. Nadler in Turkey show- 
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ing ancient dwellings carved in rock 
were published recently in the Bir¬ 
mingham News. Mr. Nadler formerly 
lived in Gadsden and attended Au¬ 
burn from 1916 to 1919. 

-§- 1921 -§- 

Joseph M. Acker gives his address 
as 411 South Second Street, Gadsden. 

Joseph C. Hare is assistant to the 
director, University of Denver Li¬ 
braries, Denver, Colo. 

-§- 1922 -§- 

The address of W. H. Appleton is 
Colonial Court, Apt. A-4, Montgom¬ 
ery. He is connected with the Bar¬ 
rett Company as state supervisor of 
sales and agricultural development in 
Alabama. 

Roy Pippin is a successful celery 
farmer at Sanford, Florida. 

W. B. Proctor writes: “For the 
past six years I have served as coun¬ 
ty agent of North Sebastian County, 
with headquarters at Fort Smith, Ar¬ 
kansas. ... I drove down to see my 
sister, Alberta, at New Orleans and 
ran into our old friend John Sanders 
from Dothan. I suppose you remem¬ 
ber Glen Riddell, graduate of Auburn 
in 1930, who is located at Little Rock, 
Ark. There are a few other Auburn 
men in the state, including Red Mc¬ 
Millan, classmate of mine, who is 
with some steel company in Little 
Rock.” 

Alberta, referred to above, is now 
Mrs. J. B. Carter. Both graduated 
at Auburn in 1925. 

-§- 1923 -§- 

Lt. James L. McKinnon, field ar¬ 
tillery, has been assigned to the R. 
0. T. C. staff at Auburn, beginning 
July 1. In 1930, he graduated from 
the field artillery school and battery 
officers course and completed the 
course of advanced horsemanship in 
1932. He comes to Auburn from Ft. 
Hoyle, Md., and began his new duties 
here July 1. 

-§- 1926 -§- 

Roy H. Elder holds a position as 
chemist with the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., and gives his address care 
Y. M. C. A., Birmingham. 

-§- 1927 -§- 

Roy R. Burns is assistant smelter 
superintendent at the Tennessee Cop¬ 
per Co., Copperhill, Tenn. Mr. Burns 
was married to Elizabeth Brittain, 
Murphy, N. C., in 1930. They have 
one little girl, Elizabeth Mayfield, 
age 3. 

Charles Wilson Haynie gives his 
address as Flushing, N. Y. He is 
treasurer and statistician for the Ins¬ 
titute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, New York City. 


Eminent Divine 


DR. GROVER C. EMMONS, ex-’07 


As secretary of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Dr. Emmons is one of the outstanding Auburn men who 
has gone far in the field of religion. In addition to his many duties 
as secretary, Dr. Emmons has found time in the past few weeks to 
publish an attractive booklet titled “The Upper Room” which is used 
as a devotional guide in connection with the program of evangelism 
of his church for the present quadrennium. “We are delighted at the 
reception given it throughout the church”, says Dr. Emmons in a recent 
letter to Mrs. B. B. Ross of Auburn. “We already have in circulation 
120,000 for this quarter.” In the July issue of “The World Outlook”, 
magazine of Southern Methodism, will be found an article on home 
missions by Dr. Emmons. 


YOUR CORRECT 
ADDRESS 

The alumni office wants 
the correct address of every 
Auburn man. When your 
address is changed, kindly 
drop us a card. Otherwise, 
we can only continue send¬ 
ing mail from the college 
to your old location. Be¬ 
sides, your classmates are 
interested in knowing your 
whereabouts and what you 
are doing. 


FRANK HANLIN, ’24 

Frank Hanlin, ’24, who visited Au¬ 
burn and Opelika this summer on his 
vacation, is one of Auburn’s younger 
alumni who is making a name for 
himself as an engineer in Chicago. 
For 10 years he has been connected 
with the Electrical Underwriters Lab¬ 
oratories in the Windy City. Frank 
was pleasantly amazed at the changes 
that have been made on the campus 
since his last visit four years ago. 

Hanlin came to Auburn from Shef¬ 
field. He later married Miss Sarah 
Shaefer, of Opelika, and they now 
now have one child, a girl. 
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1,000 Future Farmers Gather at Auburn in Annual Meeting 


One thousand farm boys attended the seventh annual 
meeting of the Alabama Association of Future Farmers 
of America held at Auburn in July. At this the largest 
gathering of its kind ever held in the State, these pro¬ 
gressive young farmers heard addresses by both state and 
national F.F.A. officials and Alabama educational leaders, 
visited the Experiment Station, and made plans for an 
even larger program of work for the coming year. 
Members of the 120 chapters in Alabama schools teaching 
vocational agriculture have launched a drive to boost 
enrollment from 3,500 to 4,000 in 1935-36. The F.F.A. 
organization is a part of Alabama’s system of vocational 
education directed by Dr. J. B. Hobdy, Montgomery; 
State adviser is R. E. Cammack, supervisor of agricul¬ 
tural education; and A. C. Allen, Jr., ranking student 
in vocational agriculture, Holtville, is State president. 

During the annual Farmers’ Week held at Auburn, 
July 30-Aug. 2, an equal number of adult farm men and 


women heard addresses here by state and national farm 
leaders and studied the government’s program of agri¬ 
cultural adjustment. At business sessions of the Ala¬ 
bama Farm Bureau Federation and the Alabama Council 
of Home Demonstration Clubs ringing resolutions were 
passed endorsing the present “new deal for agriculture”. 
Both farmers and farm women went on record as deter¬ 
mined to obtain the same concessions for their industry 
that have been so effective in maintaining industrial 
price levels and the standard of labor wages in the 
United States. 

Still another important meeting held at Auburn this 
summer was the annual Short Course for 4-H club girls. 
More than 450 club girls attended from practically every 
county in the State. Here they studied the latest meth¬ 
ods in modern home-making and enjoyed a varied recrea¬ 
tional program. Many of these girls will, no doubt, de¬ 
cide on Auburn for their college training. 
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-§- 1928 -§- 

Keener P. Kimbrough, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Fairfax, Alabama. Mr. Kimbrough 
will have Sam Mason, ’34, well known 
Auburn athletic star, as his director 
of athletics in the Fairfax Schools. 
Miss Ruth Newman, ’35, and F. H. 
Robertson, also an Auburn graduate, 
will teach in the Fairfax schools. 

-§- 1929 -§- 

Angelo J. C. Maggio has been with 
the State Department of Agriculture 
& Industries since his graduation, 
and is now acting in the capacity of 
gasoline analyst for the State. Mr. 
Maggio was chosen as the Italian 
Corresponding Consulate of Mont¬ 
gomery. 

James H. Nicholson holds the po¬ 
sition of chemist with the Alabama 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Montgomery. 

-§- 1931 -§- 

Rev. Harold Scott, B.S. ’31, M.S. 
’32, has completed a three-year course 
of study at the Iliff Graduate School 
of Theology, Denver, Colo., and re¬ 
ceived the degree of Master of The¬ 
ology this summer. Mr. Scott’s ad¬ 
dress after September 1 will be Fort 
Collins, Colo., where he will be the 
minister of the Congregational-Uni- 
tarian church. Fort Collins is the 
site of Colorado State College. Mr. 
Scott will be remembered as the for¬ 
mer pastor of the Universalist church 
in Camp Hill, Ala. 

-§- 1933 -§- 

Oliver H. Glennon is a manager 
with the Shell Petroleum Corp., Mo¬ 
bile. Address: 116 Westwood Ave. 

William Jackson is employed in the 
Engineering Department of the Isth¬ 
mian Steamship Co., of New Orleans, 
La. His address is 714 Maritime 
Building. 

Isaac L. Ledbetter, Jr., gives his 
address care U. S. T. V. A., Iuka, 
Miss. He is employed in the Engin¬ 
eering Service Division. 

Howard Moss is with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and gives his address as 22 
South Ann Street, Mobile. Mr. Moss 
is a member of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Mobile. 

Roy W. Wages is with the U. S. 
Coast & Geodetic Survey. Address: 
5610 5th Court South, Birmingham. 

A. C. Cohen, Jr., Auburn mathe¬ 
matics instructor for the past year, 
is now doing a six-months tour of 
CCC duty at Ft. McClellan, Ala. 




H. W. Nixon Appointed 
First State Toxicologist 



h. w. NIXON 


Under authority of the recently 
enacted law creating the position of 
State Toxicologist in Alabama, H. 
W. Nixon, Class of ’21, has been com¬ 
missioned to fill that position by Gov¬ 
ernor Graves, upon appointment of 
Attorney General Albert A. Car¬ 
michael. 

The law provides for equipping 
and operating a toxicological labora¬ 
tory at Auburn as a part of the law 
enforcement agencies of the State 
of Alabama. Its purpose is to pro¬ 
vide a free, expert service to all law 
officers and courts of the State in any 
criminal investigations where the use 
of poison is suspected, analysis of 
blood stains, investigation of deaths 
from unknown causes, and also ani¬ 
mal poisonings. 

The law provides that the State 
Toxicologist shall be appointed by the 
Attorney General on the nomination 
by the State Chemist. 

Mr. Nixon has long handled the 
bulk of the toxicological work of the 
State Chemical Laboratory under the 
supervision of Dean C. L. Hare. In 
this capacity they became aware of 
the unusual difficulty in supplying 
adequate information that would be 
admissible as evidence in the courts 
of Alabama in cases where death or 
injury had resulted from suspected 
poisoning. 

Under the old set-up work of this 
nature was of necessity secondary to 
the varied activities of the State 
Chemical Laboratory. Investigations 
of poisonings were dependent upon 


DR. CRENSHAW COMPLETES 

HIS 44TH YEAR AT AUBURN 

Dr. Bolling Hall Crenshaw, well 
known professor of mathematics, is 
now completing his 44th year of con¬ 
tinuous service at Auburn. May 18 
was his 68th birthday; he was born 
at Greenville, Ala., May 18, 1867. 

Dr. Crenshaw graduated at Auburn 
with the B. S. degree in 1889; M. E. 
in 1890. In 1932 the Board of Trus¬ 
tees conferred upon him the honor¬ 
ary degree, doctor of laws. 

For one year after graduation he 
was employed in railroad engineering 
work. He returned to his alma 
mater in 1891 as instructor in me¬ 
chanical engineering and mathematics 
in which position he remained until 
1896 when he was promoted to assis¬ 
tant professor, a position he held nine 
years when his next promotion plac¬ 
ed him at the head of the department 
where he has remained continuously. 
From 1932 to 1935 he was a member 
of the Administrative Committee 
which served in lieu of a president 
until Dr. L. N. Duncan was elected 
president on February 22, 1935. 

In conjunction with his work at 
Auburn, Dr. Crenshaw has found 
time to be the senior author of four 
college text books in mathematics. 
These books, which are now in gen¬ 
eral use, are Crenshaw and Derr’s 
Plane Trigonometry; Crenshaw and 
Killebrew’s Analytical Geometry and 
Calculus; Crenshaw and Harkin’s 
College Algebra; and Crenshaw, Pi- 
renian, and Simpson’s Mathematics 
of Finance. 

While May 18 was Dr. Crenshaw’s 
birthday, it was “just another day” 
to him. His delightful personality, 
his rare judgment, his keen sense of 
humor, his extensive knowledge, and 
his thorough understanding of a le¬ 
gion of subjects combine to make 
him a unanimous favorite wherever 
he is. 


the payment of fees by interested 
parties or the courts. Specimens 
were often handled in such manner 
before being sent to Auburn that the 
result of investigation could not be 
placed before a jury by reason of the 
Rules of Evidence. 

Mr. Nixon as State Toxicologist 
has already begun to equip his new 
laboratory. The majority of his 
work will be in the investigation of 
deaths from unnatural causes. He 
will serve directly under the Attorney 
General of Alabama, but will inves¬ 
tigate any death in the state at the 
request of any judge, district solici¬ 
tor, or the Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture of the State. 
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Judge F. Loyd Tate, *97 


J. McM. Baches gives his address 
as 432-Meaher Bldg., Mobile. He is 
doing private practice as chemical 
engineer. 

Ted M. Bishop is employed in the 
laboratory of the General Chemical 
Co., Pulaski, Va. Address: 37 Eighth 
St. N. 

W. G. Brasfield, Jr., is assistant in 
the Testing Laboratory, State High¬ 
way Department, Montgomery. Ad¬ 
dress: 623 South Hull Street. Mr. 
Braswell married Miss Marion Luke, 
an Auburn alumna. 

John E. Buell is junior engineer 
for Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., 
Birmingham. Address: 2108 South 
11th Ave. 

The address of R. P. Campbell is 
3001 Avenue V., Fairview Station, 
Birmingham. 

W. E. Cone is with the T. C. I. 
Company, Fairfield. Residence ad¬ 
dress: 1037 10th Ave., S. Birming¬ 
ham. 

M. E. Crettet, Jr., is service sta¬ 
tion manager for the Shell Petroleum 
Corp. Address: 1706 Buckner St., 
Shreveport, La. 

Miss Dorothy Dowe gives her ad¬ 
dress as Box 1322, Montgomery. 

John R. Farris is employed as 
draftsman by the State of Alabama. 
Address: 144 Holcombe St., Mont¬ 
gomery. 

John C. Fonville is with the Lan¬ 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. 
Fonville toured Western and Central 
Europe on a bicycle after his grad¬ 
uation from Auburn, and began his 
present work in October 1933. Ad¬ 
dress: 308 South French St., Lan¬ 
caster, S. C. 

George B. Ward, Jr., 1933 graduate 
in business administration, this sum¬ 
mer completed the course in forestry 
at Yale University and has taken a 
position with the United States Fores¬ 
try Service with headquarters in New 
Orleans. Mr. Ward made an excel¬ 
lent record during his two-years’ stu¬ 
dy at Yale as a scholarship student. 
He graduated in the upper one-fifth 
of his class. His scholarship record 
at Auburn was likewise of a very 
high order. 

-§- 1934 -§- 

William B. Beck holds the Parke- 
Davis research fellowship in Chemis¬ 
try and is now at the University of 
Nebraska. Address: 511 North 16th 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Herbert E. Harris is with the In¬ 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TUDGE F. LOYD TATE, B.S. ’97, 
J and M.S. ’98, prominent lawyer of 
Wetumpka and distinguished citizen 
of the State of Alabama, died at his 
home in Wetumpka on Thursday 
morning, Aug¬ 
ust 1, 1935. In 
the passing of 
Judge Tate Au¬ 
burn lost a dis¬ 
tinguished son; 
the Alabama 
bar lost an able 
advocate; and 
the state lost a 
valuable ser¬ 
vant. 

Judge Tate 
was born in Atlanta, Ga., November 
18, 1872. He received his eax-ly 
training in the public schools of Geor¬ 
gia and Alabama and entered Auburn 
as a member of the Sophomore class 
in January, 1892. In a brief but 
interesting autobiography, the Judge 
has left an account of his early strug¬ 
gles to obtain a college education. 
He came to Auburn just in time to 
be damaged by the Panic of 1893. 
The financial losses incurred in those 
“hard times” forced his withdrawal 
from college, and he returned to the 
farm in Russell County Alabama to 
struggle with the soil for enough 
money to return to Auburn. In three 
years, he had saved $65 and returned 
to Auburn in the Fall of 1895. Here 
he served as a Latin assistant to Dr. 
Petrie, and was chosen by Dr. C. C. 
Thach to represent Auburn in a de¬ 
bate at the Chautauqua in Talladega 
in which Auburn and Southern Uni¬ 
versity took the affirmative and Uni¬ 
versity and Howard College defended 
the negative on the question, “Re¬ 
solved that the Right of Suffrage 
Should be Based on an Educational 
and Property Qualification”. 

While in college he was editor of 
the Orange and Blue (now Plains¬ 
man), and served as editor-in-chief 
of the first Glomerata. He graduated 
with honors, and was a member of 
the Pi Kappa Alpha social fraternity. 

Judge Tate taught in the First Dis¬ 
trict Agricultural School from 1898 
to 1901. In the summer months, act¬ 
ing upon the advice of Dr. Petrie, he 
studied law at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. In the summer of 1901 Judge 
Tate removed from Jackson to We¬ 
tumpka, and was admitted to the bar 
in March, 1902. He was married to 
Miss Lucia Philips of Tuskegee on 


December 29, 1899. He is survived 
by his widow; two daughters, Mrs. 
W. E. Cooper of Greensboro, N. C., 
and Miss Jean Tate of Montgomery. 

In 1910 he became Circuit Solici¬ 
tor of the 15th Judicial Circuit, and 
was re-elected to that office in 1914. 
In 1918 Governor Henderson named 
him Attorney-General of Alabama to 
fill the unexpired term of Logan W. 
Martin, who resigned to enter the 
military service. In the fall of that 
year he was appointed by Governor 
Henderson to the office of Super¬ 
numerary Judge to fill the place left 
vacant by the death of Judge A. H. 
Alston. He served in this office for 
two years. At the expiration of his 
term of office Judge Tate entered 
the law firm of Steiner, Crum & 
Weil of Montgomery, but after one 
year returned to Wetumpka, where 
he formed the firm of Tate & Re- 
neau, a partnership that was to last 
until 1929 when it was dissolved by 
the ill-health of Judge Tate. 

The Judge was called back into 
public life in 1932, when Governor 
Miller appointed him Judge of the 
19th Judicial Circuit upon the death 
of the incumbent, Judge George F. 
Smoot. 

On June 6, 1916, Judge Tate de¬ 
livered the Alumni Address at Com¬ 
mencement. His subject was “The 
Dominion of the Dollar”. In this 
speech, which appears in whole in the 
1916 Commencement Number of the 
Alumnus, the orator made an elo¬ 
quent address that might well be 
ascribed to any of the leaders of the 
New Deal in America today. 

SEND A GOOD STUDENT 

TO AUBURN THIS FALL 

“We are asking each alumnus of 
the 1935 class to send at least one 
good student to Auburn for the ses¬ 
sion which will open September 9- 
10,” said Alumni President Maurice 
I. Bloch in a recent letter to all 1935 
graduates. 

“A good way for us to express our 
appreciation to Auburn for the train¬ 
ing we have received is by directing 
good students to the college. Our 
Alma Mater needs and wants stu¬ 
dents who are qualified to do highly 
creditable work and those who are 
financially able to attend Auburn.” 

Mr. Bloch likewise urges all former 
Auburn men, regardless of their 
years of attendance, to “sell Auburn” 
to the type of student who can profit 
by the training offered here. 
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George E. Hardy is doing chemical 
work on textiles for the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington. Address is 
1616 18th Street N. W., Washington. 

J. H. McArthur gives his address as 
124 Prospect St., Covington, Va. He 
is employed there by the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. 

Charles Workman is with the Con¬ 
solidated Millinery Company (Hess 
Bros.), Allentown, Penn. 

-§- 1935 -§- 

The marriage of Miss Mary Eliza¬ 
beth Duncan and Dr. Frederick Mehl 
DeWees of Philadelphia, Pa., took 
place at Auburn on Saturday after¬ 
noon, June 1. The ceremony was held 
on the lawn of the President’s Man¬ 
sion at the Alabama Polytechnic Ins¬ 
titute, the home of Miss Duncan’s 
parents, President and Mrs. L. N. 
Duncan. Dr. DeWees received his 
D.V.M. degree with the Class of 1935 
and now holds a position with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 


8TH ANNUAL COTTON JOURNAL 
DEDICATED TO W. S. DOWDELL 

The eighth international edition of 
The Cotton Trade Journal was dedi¬ 
cated to a former Auburn man, Wil¬ 
liam Shappard Dowdell. The follow¬ 
ing statement appeared beneath a 
large reproduction of his portrait on 
the dedicatory page: 

“Because he typifies the free spirit 
of America, which we would still 
hold unfettered and untrammelled, 
offering to the least among us the 
inalienable right to carve out our 
own destiny . . . the small town 
boy who rose from the cotton fields 
of Alabama to the leadership of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, a great 
institution which has never faltered 
in its loyalty and service to the cot¬ 
ton industry. It gives us pleasure to 
dedicate this International Edition of 
the Cotton Trade Journal to Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Shappard Dowdell, of Alabama 
and New York.” 

Born and reared at Opelika, Mr. 
Dowdell learned the cotton business 
with Weil Brothers. Starting at the 
bottom he advanced to the manager¬ 
ship of the company’s New York 
office several years ago, and has be¬ 
come one of the leading cotton men 
of the world. He married Miss An¬ 
nie Soloman of Montgomery; they 
have two children. 

“Shap” Dowdell (as familiarly 
known to his boyhood friends) at¬ 
tended grammar and high school in 
Opelika. He then went to Davidson 
(N. C.) Presbyterian College for a 
year and came back to attend Au- 
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S. L. Toomer Ranks High 
In Alabama Legislature 



The Honorable S. L. (Shell) 
Toomer, of Auburn, Class of ’93, is 
one of the two able representatives 
from Lee county. He has been “at¬ 
tending strictly to his knitting” down 
there among the politicians-statesmen 
in Montgomery—giving his valuable 
service to his state and very par¬ 
ticularly is on the alert for the good 
things that can benefit Auburn and 
the county he represents. 

Shell is one of those blunt-speaking 
fellows—talks right out in meeting— 
and everyone has always known 
where he stands — no pussyfooting 
about that man. He is a natural- 
born mixer and counts his friends by 
the hundreds in every part of the 
state—and other states too—wher¬ 
ever old Auburn men may be. He is 
one of the most loyal boosters of his 
Alma Mater. Shell Toomer is one of 
the pioneers of Auburn—not speak¬ 
ing of age as he is as young today in 
spirit as he was thirty years ago. 

He saw the vision of a Greater Au¬ 
burn back yonder when loyalty to 
Auburn counted big—and through 
the ups and downs—he never waver¬ 
ed in his loyalty to his town, county 
and college. 

burn, class of 1904. Leaving Au¬ 
burn he started his successful career 
with Weil Bros., at their Opelika 
agency; was transferred to Montgom¬ 
ery and later to New York; then to 
Liverpool as agent for a year, return¬ 
ing to New York where he has been 
situated several years. 


Mr. Toomer is serving his county 
for the first time in state legislative 
circles and is doing a good job on a 
number of important committees, 
such as: 

Aviation, Agriculture, Banks and 
Banking, Education ; Game, Fish and 
Fisheries; Forestry and Conserva¬ 
tion; Public Health. 

For the following four years after 
graduating at Auburn he was con¬ 
nected with the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. In 
1898 he returned to his Alma Mater 
and studied pharmacy. With the 
completion of his course he estab¬ 
lished his present business at Auburn, 
and has ably conducted it, under the 
name of Toomer Drug Company. He 
is also owner of Toomer Hardware 
Company, has large farming in¬ 
terests, and is one of the largest 
real estate owners in Auburn. In 
1907 he helped to organize the Bank 
of Auburn, which he has served as 
president since 1908. He is also 
president of the Auburn Realty Com¬ 
pany and of the Auburn Ice and 
Coal Company. His most remark¬ 
able advance has come through his 
own efforts, and is but the legitimate 
result of good management and 
sound business policies. — Opelika 
News. 


RANDOLPH ASSUMES DUTIES 
AS HEAD OF FARM BUREAU 

Walter L. Randolph has assumed 
his duties as executive secretary of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion and manager of the State Mar¬ 
keting and Exchange Association 
with headquarters in Montgomery. 
He succeeds C. W. Ashcraft, Flor¬ 
ence, who resigned several weeks ago 
to devote his time to his private 
business interests in North Alabama. 

For the past two years Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph has been executive secretary 
of the State Allotment Board at Au¬ 
burn. In this position he supervised 
the issuing of all tax-exemption cer¬ 
tificates under the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act and the checking of all 
cotton contracts under which Ala¬ 
bama farmers have received over 
$20,000,000 in benefit and parity 
payments by the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Administration in Washing¬ 
ton. Prior to becoming associated 
with the Allotment board, Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph was Agricultural Extension edi¬ 
tor in Auburn. 

Mr. Randolph is an Auburn man. 
He is also a farm boy, having been 
reared on a farm in Fayette County, 
Ala. He graduated at high school at 
Carbon Hill in 1921. He was vale- 
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dictorian of his class. That Fall he 
entered the Alabama Polytechnic Ins¬ 
titute at Auburn, electing the course 
in agriculture. He graduated in 
1925. Again he was valedictorian of 
of his class. He was also editor of 
the Alabama Farmer, a student pub¬ 
lication, and active in other student 
affairs. He was a leader among stu¬ 
dents. 

The Summer before his senior year 
at Auburn, Mr. Randolph did special 
agricultural news work at the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida. Immediately af¬ 
ter he graduated at Auburn he joined 
the editorial staff of The Progressive 
Farmer and spent two years in the 
Birmingham office. He obtained 
leave-of-absence for one year to do 
student work in history and English 
at the University of Virginia. 

Before he had completed his year 
at that institution he received an 
offer from the Department of Public 
Information of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. He became news 
editor on June 15, 1929. In this 
position he gave a splendid account 
of himself. In addition to news work 
he performed other duties in the de¬ 
partment, including some radio, over 
Station WAPI. 


161 AUBURN STUDENTS 

ATTEND R. O. T. C. CAMP 

After six weeks of actual army 
experience, 325 cadets from Auburn, 
Georgia Tech, and the Universities 
of Alabama, Tennessee, and Florida 
returned to their homes on July 17 
with the close of the annual R.O.T.C. 
camp at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Nineteen of this number are engi¬ 
neers from the University of Ala¬ 
bama and 161 are from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, including both 
engineers and those in the field ar¬ 
tillery. Also attending the camp 
were engineers from Tennessee, ordi¬ 
nance and signal corps cadets from 
Georgia Tech, and artillerymen from 
Florida. 

The camp opened on June 7 and 
was commanded by Major G. H. 
Franke, Auburn commandant, with 
the assistance of army officers from 
the schools represented. 

Purpose of the camp is to give the 
cadets actual army experience in 
their various branches. Attendance 
is required of all advanced course 
ROTC students following their junior 
year as a part of their training to¬ 
ward commissions in the Reserve 
Corps upon graduation from college. 

In addition to the practical army 
instruction, the physical training is 
regarded as a distinct asset to those 
college students. 



V ISITORS to the office of Dr. 

George Petrie, dean of graduate 
school and head professor of history, 
are often amused at the enormous 
gun that stands in a corner near the 
Dean’s desk. This gun which resem¬ 
bles an ordinary, single-barrel muz¬ 
zle loader shotgun of the old type— 
is about twelve feet long, heavy, and 
exceedingly business-like in appear¬ 
ance. It is always the occasion for 
questions, and has an interesting his¬ 
tory. 

The gun was presented to the his¬ 
tory department by Dr. Remus Per¬ 
sons, ’72, who acquired it in China 
during the Boxer Revolt. The gun 
was a siege piece used by the Boxers. 
Dr. Persons served as fleet surgeon 
to the American Naval detachment 
sent to China during the rebellion. 

Dr. Persons was one of Auburn’s 
more distinguished sons who had a 
long and interesting career in the 
United States Navy. Born at Salem 
in 1850, he came to Auburn when a 
small boy. He graduated here be¬ 
fore the institution became a land- 
grant college, and then studied medi¬ 
cine at New York University where 
he graduated with honors in 1872. 
He stood a competitive examination 
for commission as surgeon in the 
United States Navy and was ranked 
first in a class of 60 who applied. 
He was awarded a commission but 
had to return to Auburn and wait 
for several months before he could 
accept the commission because he had 
not reached the age of 21. 


After four months further train¬ 
ing, Dr. Persons was sent on his first 
tour of duty in foreign waters. He 
was sent to Callao, Peru, for two 
years. Mrs. A. St. Clair Dunstan 
has a very interesting collection of 
letters from him on conditions in 
Peru in the year 1872. 

His rise was rapid, and during the 
Spanish-American War he was placed 
in charge of the detention camp for 
Spanish prisoners at Portsmouth, N. 
H. His work in this capacity was 
notable for the humane manner in 
which he cared for the Spanish pris¬ 
oners. It was here that he met Ad¬ 
miral Cervera who had commanded 
the ill-fated Spanish fleet in Cuban 
waters. Admiral Cervera, who visit¬ 
ed the Spanish prisoners at Ports¬ 
mouth was warmly appreciative of 
the work of Dr. Persons and report¬ 
ed him with great praise to his sov¬ 
ereign, the King of Spain. The Span¬ 
ish Government expressed its appre¬ 
ciation of Dr. Persons by ordering 
prayers for him and his family in all 
churches throughout Spain on a given 
date. 

Dr. Persons left Portsmouth to be¬ 
come fleet surgeon to Admiral Dewey 
in the Philippines, and established the 
first naval hospital at Cavite, the 
famous Naval base guarding the ap¬ 
proach to Manila. Dr. Persons re¬ 
mained on the islands as fleet sur¬ 
geon to Admiral Remy who succeeded 
Admiral Dewey in command of the 
Philippine squadron. 

Di\ Persons retired from the Navy 
in 1912 as one of the highest-ranking 
medical officers in the service. His 
40 years of active service in many 
lands and climes never diminished 
his love for Auburn, and he sent back 
many objects from the far-flung ports 
of the world to the old college mu¬ 
seum. 

He died in 1918 and was interred 
with military honors in Magnolia 
Cemetery at Auburn. His daughters 
carried on the naval tradition of the 
Persons family in that all three mar¬ 
ried naval officers. Mrs. Dunstan, 
a niece of Dr. Persons, has a most 
interesting collection of letters and 
photographs from many places that 
keep alive the memory of this out¬ 
standing Auburn man. 

---—-- / 

Auburn Radio Program 

On the evening of October 11 at 
9:30 p.m., Station WSM, Nashville, 
Tenn., will broadcast a 30-minute 
program featuring the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. The program is to 
be the third on Auburn presented 
within the past two years by this 
powerful station in its “Campus The¬ 
atre of the Air” series. 
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Raymond B. Kelly, '19, was named 
manager of the Texas Producing Di¬ 
vision of the Pure Oil Company on 
August 1st of this year. The Texas 
Producing Division has jurisdiction 
over all Texas outside of the Gulf 
Coast region. Mr. Kelly will also 
manage all production of the company 
in New Mexico. 

Kelly, who has been assistant man¬ 
ager of the Fort Worth Division for 
the past three years, is well known 
in production engineering circles, 
having specialized in this field since 
graduating at Auburn in the Class 
of ’19. Under the heading, “Men in 
the Industry’s News”, The Oil Week¬ 
ly of August 5, 1935, announces the 
promotion of Mr. Kelly, and goes on 
to say, “His first contact with the oil 
industry was made in 1919, when he 
qualified as an engineer for Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company in Oklahoma. 
After three years of duty he joined 
the Dallas office of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and in 1924, was 
appointed supervisor of the Winnett, 
Montana, Station which had juris¬ 
diction over field work on Govern¬ 
ment lands in Montana. His Govern¬ 
ment service was terminated in June, 
1925, to become engineer for the 
Pure Oil Company in Texas.” 

The Editor of Alumnus has re¬ 
ceived a letter from Kelly in which 
he has the following to say, “Al¬ 
though I have about lost touch with 
all my former associates at Auburn, 
there is still a warm place in my 
heart for the school, and I often look 
back with a great deal of pleasure to 
the four years I spent there. I will 
appreciate your remembering me to 
Dean Wilmore, Prof. Dunstan, Dr. 
Petrie and many others.” The letter 
closes with Mr. Kelly’s best wishes 
for a most successful school year, and 
the wistful hope that “Some day I 
may return for a short visit to the 
campus”. 

The Alumnus herewith expresses 
its pleasure over the good news from 
Mr. Kelly, and heartily wishes him 
all success. 
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1935 GRID SCHEDULE 

Sept. 27—Birmingham - Southern in 
Montgomery (Friday Nite) 

Oct. 5—Tulane . in New Orleans 

Oct. 12—Tennessee_in Birmingham 

Oct. 19—Kentucky in Montgomery 
Oct. 25—Duke in Durham (Friday) 
Nov. 2—L. S. U. in Baton Rouge 

Nov. 9—Georgia Tech in Atlanta 

Nov. 16—Oglethorpe_in Auburn 

Nov. 23—Georgia_ in Columbus 

Nov. 30—Florida in Miami or Jax. 

SEE THE TIGERS IN ACTION 

L_/ 


Auburn Alumni Seek Adequate Support 

For Education in Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were 
passed by the Auburn Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation at the annual meeting at 
Auburn on May 27: 

WHEREAS an adequate system of 
public education, from the first grade 
through higher education at the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, is essen¬ 
tial to the welfare and the progress 
of Alabama. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
by the Alumni of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute in annual convention 
in Auburn on Monday, May 27, 1935, 
that : 

1. We respectfully ask Governor 
Bibb Graves and the legislature of 
Alabama to enact legislation necessa¬ 
ry for adequate support of the public 
schools, the secondary schools, and 
higher education; and to place edu¬ 
cation on a parity with all other state 
services. 

Thanks to Faculty 

2. We, the Alumni, greatly appre¬ 
ciate the efficient and faithful ser¬ 
vices of the faculty of our Alma 
Mater during the time when they 
have received only a fractional part 
of their salaries, their pay one year 
being only 45 per cent of the budget¬ 
ed salary and the next year only 
two-thirds of the budgeted amount. 
The Alumni and the people of Ala¬ 
bama in general are greatly indebted 
to the faculty for this unselfish ser¬ 
vice on their part when their pay was 
less than their living expenses under 
most economical conditions. 

Duncan Endorsed 

3. We commend the election by 
the board of trustees of Dr. L. N. 
Duncan as president and pledge him 
our hearty cooperation. 

Appreciation of Henderson 

4. We appreciate the long and use¬ 
ful services of Governor Charles 
Henderson on the Board of Trustees, 
and regret to lose his valuable coun¬ 
sel and labors,; but we commend 
Governor Graves for appointing Dr. 
George Blue as a member of the 
board of trustees, who is an alumnus 
of this institution, and who, we are 
sure, will give to his service the best 
thought and labor of his life for the 
interest of the institution which he 
loves so well. 

Appreciation of Ashcraft 

5. Likewise, we regret to lose Hon¬ 
orable C. W. Ashcraft from the board 
of Trustees. He has been loyal, un¬ 


tiring and zealous in his work for the 
college. He is an alumnus who is 
much beloved by all of the alumni 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
However, we feel sure that the ap¬ 
pointment of Honorable E. A. O’Neal 
will prove beneficial and popular, and 
that he will prove equally devoted 
to the interests of the college. He 
is a man of national reputation and 
his interest in and love for this col¬ 
lege has been demonstrated on many 
occasions and in many ways. 

Dr. C. A. Cary 

WHEREAS, Dr. C. A. Cary was 
connected with the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute for 43 years during 
which he established first the de¬ 
partment of veterinary medicine and 
then the school of veterinary medi¬ 
cine and also the office of state vet¬ 
erinarian, both jobs being held by 
him until his recent death; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Cary’s services to 
Alabama in the field of veterinary 
medicine were outstanding in every 
way, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE¬ 
SOLVED that we, the Alumni, ex¬ 
press our very great appreciation for 
the services rendered, that we recog¬ 
nize his death as a great loss to Au¬ 
burn, our Alma Mater, and to the 
State and that we so declare to his 
family and his friends. 


No football team in the country 
will play any more interesting and 
difficult schedule than Auburn’s 1935 
eleven. The lone change in the sched¬ 
ule over last year is that a mighty 
Tennessee team replaces Vanderbilt, 
which makes the Tigers’ schedule 
tougher. Auburn meets seven South¬ 
eastern Conference foes and three 
non-league foes. The season opens 
with the “Battle of the Lights” in 
Montgomery, Friday night, Septem¬ 
ber 27, with Birmingham-Southern. 
Tickets can now be ordered from the 
Auburn Athletic Department and the 
choicest ducats will go to the early 
buyers. 


-§- 1928 -§- 

Elmer G. Salter, B.S. ’28, M.S. ’29, 
is recovering from an appendicitis 
operation undergone in July at St. 
Margaret’s Hospital in Montgomery. 
He is director of Auburn’s sport pub¬ 
licity. 

Within two weeks Mr. Salter was 
back in Auburn to resume his publi¬ 
city campaign for the Tigers. 
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ROY W. MOORE 

(Continued from page 5) 

1931, Moore was engaged to move 
out to the property and put his rec¬ 
ommendations into effect. 

His first act was to call the five 
hundred employees together, tell them 
what his policies would be, and insist 
on their loyal and unquestioning sup¬ 
port. He announced that his door 
would be open to everyone, from bus 
boy up; and he set aside one hour 
each day for personal talks with any 
employee who felt that he wasn’t get¬ 
ting a square deal from the manage¬ 
ment or his fellow-workers. 

Then Moore reorganized operations 
from top to bottom; pruned the work¬ 
ing force to three hundred; took on 
Joseph P. Day, famous real-estate 
auctioneer, to help him to sell build¬ 
ing lots; launched a drive to build up 
the business of the country club. He 
organized a crew to sell memberships, 
to promote the club as a center for 
conventions and meetings, and to de¬ 
velop it as a Winter as well as a Sum¬ 
mer resort—a radical change in pol¬ 
icy, for “There’s no business in the 
Winter” had previously been taken for 
granted. 

The upshot of all this was that in 

1932, the second year of Moore’s 
management, the Lido properties ac¬ 
tually made money; and now, with 
the foundation of his policies to build 
on, they are completely self-support¬ 
ing. 

But the most amazing feature of 
Moore’s management—and the most 
revealing one—lies in the fact that he 
completely transformed the operations 
and the spirit of the company without 
hiring a single new executive or 
employee (with the exception of Jos¬ 
eph P. Day, of course). Pruning was 
a minor part of the job; his real ac¬ 
complishment was in building and in 
re-creating. 

And this accomplishment squares 
exactly with Moore’s conviction that 
the success or failure of a business 
lies in its leadership. 

“When you know men and you 
know how to handle men,” he says 
in his pleasant Southern accent, 
“you’ve licked the problem of run¬ 
ning a business. The executive’s job 
is to provide leadership, the kind of 
leadership that develops the best ef¬ 
forts of the men under him. 

“He can’t do that if he shuts him¬ 
self up in his office. He has to get 
out and get acquainted with his men. 

“I have no sympathy with the idea 
that a new manager should sweep 
clean when he comes new into an en¬ 
terprise. If the manager is worth his 
salt he knows how to build morale. 


If he knows that, he doesn’t have to 
fire everyone. 

“Men can be made over. 

“Given improved conditions and in¬ 
fluence at the top, it’s perfectly pos¬ 
sible for any emloyee to improve him¬ 
self to the point where he’s an effi¬ 
cient, necessary part of the company.” 

While Moore was pulling the Lido 
development out of its deep hole P. 
D. Saylor, then president of Canada 
Dry, was looking for a man to step 
into his presidential shoes when he 
moved up to the chairmanship of the 
board. He wanted a very unusual 
combination of experiences and abili¬ 
ties: a man who was a lawyer, and 
engineer, knew a great deal about 
banking, had a broad and successful 
business background, and knew how 
to handle people. 

He was none too optimistic about 
finding such a man. When he talked 
with the Dean of the Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School the latter is said to have 
replied that “There isn’t any such ani¬ 
mal.” 

But two years later Moore was in 
troduced to Saylor and the directors 
of Canada Dry. That ended the 
search. 

Last September, Roy Moore went 
to Canada Dry as vice-president in 
charge of operations; in April he be¬ 
came president. 

Moore’s record is in sharp contrast 
with the Northerner’s idea (right or 
wrong) that the average Southerner 
is lackadaisical, easygoing, non-aggres¬ 
sive. When you know what Moore has 
done you realize what an aggressive, 
oppor J unity-seizing individual he real¬ 
ly is. In personality, he is the same 
man who once was a general law prac¬ 
titioner in a small Southern city—cul¬ 
tured, genial, charming, and complete¬ 
ly lacking in a sense of self-import¬ 
ance. 

A duffer at golf, his family is his 
chief hobby. Also, he spends a great 
deal of time in his library keeping 
up with a wide range of intellectual 
interests. Shakespeare gets the call 
when he reads for pure pleasure; and 
he knows the trials and tribulations 
of Hamlet, prince of Denmark, prac¬ 
tically by heart. 

An American business leader of to¬ 
morrow’s type? 


R. K. GREENE, ’ll 

A “man-size” job in the relief of 
Alabama farmers has been done dur¬ 
ing the past two years by R. K. 
Greene, Greensboro, as director of 
Rural Rehabilitation in Alabama and 
more recently as the head of the re¬ 
habilitation division of the Resettle¬ 
ment Administration. Mr. Greene is 


PROF. WEBB OF TAMPA, FLA., 
VISITS AUBURN, AUGUST 19 

Prof. R. D. Webb of the University 
of Tampa called at the Alumni Office 
on August 19 to renew old acquain¬ 
tances. Mr. Webb finished Auburn 
in the Class of ’98, and taught Eng¬ 
lish here from 1902 to 1915. For 
12 years Mr. Webb served as secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, and in that capacity was in¬ 
strumental in building up an active 
Alumni Scholarship Loan Fund. 

In 1915, Professor Webb left Au¬ 
burn to become general superintend¬ 
ent of the South Carolina Sunday 
School Association. He remained in 
this position for five years, and went 
in 1920 to the State of Georgia where 
he held a similar position until 1928. 

Professor Webb has served on the 
faculty of the University of Tampa 
for the past four years. The Uni¬ 
versity is a city college, owned and 
supported by the municipality. It 
is a new school, having been original¬ 
ly organized a junior college. For 
the past two years the university has 
had a senior rating, and Professor 
Webb is enthusiastic as to its future. 

The University is housed in the 
famous old Plant Hotel, showplace of 
Tampa, built by H. B. Plant, the 
great southern railroad builder. It 
is a rambling four-story structure, 
about a half mile in length, and sit¬ 
uated near a beautiful park and the 
municipal auditorium. An item that 
interested the Alumni Editor was 
that each instructor in the school has 
a private office with bath, a thing 
that would have gladdened the hearts 
of all Auburn instructors during the 
recent session of the Summer School 
when “Old Sol” set some new all-time 
high records for Auburn. 

Prof. Webb is a life member of the 
Alumni Association, and is deeply in¬ 
terested in all the activities of Au¬ 
burn. 


a successful planter and able execu¬ 
tive. 

On July 1st, 1935, in accordance 
with President Roosevelt’s Executive 
Order, the 20,522 Alabama farm 
families on the rural rehabilitation 
program ceased to be the responsi¬ 
bility of the Alabama Relief Admin¬ 
istration, and were transferred into 
the program of the Federal Reset¬ 
tlement Administration. 

This transfer marked a definite 
step in the rehabilitation of these 
families. It took them out of a 
relief organization, where for two 
years they have been struggling 
against the perils of destitution hop¬ 
ing to make a chance for themselves. 


SUMMER, 1935 
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Grant, Former Auburn Professor 
App ointed Minister to Albania 


Hugh G. Grant—former Auburn 
professor—who has been appointed 
minister to Albania, is an Alabamian 
by birth, by training, and by expe¬ 
rience. Born in Birmingham, he was 
educated at Howard College, at Har¬ 
vard University, where he received 
the A.B. degree in 1912, specializing 
in the study of government; and at 
George Washington University in 
Washington, where he received the 
master of arts degree in government. 

In May, 1935, Howard College con¬ 
ferred on him the degree doctor of 
laws, he being the baccalaureate 
speaker on that occasion. Gov. 
Graves received at the same time an 
honorary doctorate. 

Mr. Grant’s first job was that of 
an office boy in Birmingham at a 
salary of $3 a week out of which he 
had to pay his carfare and his 
lunches, leaving 75 cents savings at 
the end of the week. 

While a student at Howard College 
he was reporter for Birmingham 
newspapers. Subsequently he became 
political reporter for The Birming¬ 
ham News, covering the City Hall 
when the first city commission was 
in office. Later he covered the City 
Hall when George B. Ward was 
mayor. 

Leaving reportorial work, he be¬ 
came principal of the Barrett School 
at East Lake, being appointed by the 
late Dr. J. H. Phillips who was then 
superintendent of the Birmingham 
public schools. After four years in 
the Barrett School he entered, in 
1918, the U. S. Army Federal Board 
of Vocational Education staff of the 
Alabama State Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Montgomery. 

From 1923 to 1927 Mr. Grant was 
professor of political science and 
journalism at the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, Auburn in which capa¬ 
city he became well known through¬ 
out the State. He resigned from 
Auburn to go to Washington as sec¬ 
retary to Senator Hugo Black when 
Senator Black entered upon his duties 
at Washington. In December, 1933, 
he resigned as secretary to Senator 
Black to accept an appointment of- 
ferred by Secretary Cordell Hull in 
the Department of State. 

While in Washington he has done 
additional research in national and 
international politics. He found time 
also to write and lecture. 


He has been president of the Ala¬ 
bama Society in Washington two 
years. 

After taking the oath of office in 
late July Mr. Grant has been in 
the Department of State studying the 
Albanian and Balkan situation, after 
which he will sail for his new post. 
Mrs. Grant and their daughter, 
Louise, will accompany him. 

Albania is one of the Balkan states, 
independent since 1912 and now a 
kingdom, the ruler being King Zog. 
While it is a small country in area, 
it is important in European politics 
since it is at the heart of the Balkan 
situation. The Albanians are gener¬ 
ally recognized as the most ancient 
race in southeastern Europe. The 
country is located just across the 
Adriatic Sea from Italy and Tirana 
is the capital. 

Mr. Grant is the first minister to 
be appointed from Alabama since 
Hannis Taylor, of Mobile, was made 
minister to Spain 42 years ago. 


BRACKEEN BEGINS WORK 

AS AGRICULTURAL EDITOR 
AT ALABAMA POLY. INST. 

Louis 0. Brackeen, ’27, has been 
appointed to the position of editor 
for the Alabama Extension Service 
and began his new work on July 1. 
His headquarters will be at Auburn. 

Since graduation Mr. Brackeen has 
had a successful career in editorial 
work. He was first, for one year, 
with the Sears-Roebuck Co., Atlanta, 
in the division of agricultural and 
market news. He then accepted a 
position with the Alabama Farm Bu¬ 
reau Federation for the succeeding 
two years. Since that time Mr. 
Brackeen has served as head of the 
publications and radio division of the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries in Montgomery. 

Coming to Auburn from Limestone 
County, Mr. Brackeen made an ex¬ 
cellent record at Auburn and has 
many friends among the alumni and 
a wide acquaintance throughout the 
State. In 1928 he was married to 
the former Miss Lilia Bullington, of 
Athens. They now have two child¬ 
ren: Bettye, age three, and Louis, 
Jr., age three months. 


Auburn’s sixty-fourth session be 
gins September 9-10. 


64TH SESSION OF COLLEGE 

BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 9-10 

The 64th regular session of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute will 
open with registration for all stu¬ 
dents Monday and Tuesday, Septem¬ 
ber 9 and 10. Indications, said Pres¬ 
ident L. N. Duncan, point to a highly 
successful year. The faculty will be 
practically the same as last year and 
facilities in Auburn for the accom¬ 
modation of students have been in¬ 
creased during the year. All stu¬ 
dents will find comfortable places to 
live. 

First classes of the new session will 
begin Wednesday morning following 
registration. Also on Wednesday a 
special convocation for first-year stu¬ 
dents will be held at 11 a.m. in Lang- 
don Hall. At this time they will be 
officially welcomed to Auburn by 
President Duncan and members of 
the faculty, and told how to obtain 
the best as college students. 

To perfect final plans for the open¬ 
ing, the faculty will meet in Langdon 
Hall at 11 o’clock, Saturday morning, 
September 7. 

President Duncan said that several 
new courses had been added to the 
curriculum in line with Auburn’s pol¬ 
icy of up-to-date and progressive in¬ 
struction. These courses and others, 
from time to time, will be added to 
meet current and future needs of 
students, he added. 

Members of the faculty who have 
not lectured during the entire sum¬ 
mer session have devoted several 
weeks to advanced study and re¬ 
search. Since the close of the sum¬ 
mer session on August 16 many of 
the staff are enjoying a brief vaca¬ 
tion but will return to their desks 
around the first of September. 

Dr. I. S. McAdory, who assumed 
the duties of acting dean of the vet¬ 
erinary school upon the death of Dr. 
C. A. Cary last April, is being con¬ 
tinued in that capacity. Miss Louise 
P. Glanton, head of the school of 
home economics, has been granted 
leave for the first semester in order 
to travel and recuperate her health. 
She will go abroad. Miss Dana 
Gatchell, associate professor, will 
serve as acting head in her absence. 


-§- 1933 -§- 

Miss Louise Whatley has been ap¬ 
pointed teacher of English in the 
public schools of Puerto Rico. She 
sailed from New York early in Au¬ 
gust to begin her new work. 

While at Auburn Miss Whatley 
made a splendid record and is ade¬ 
quately equipped for the field of 
English teaching. 
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Auburn’s 1 935 Football Squad 


Yrs. on 


Centers Team 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Age 

Home 

Prep School 

Fred Black 

3 

170 

5- 9 

23 

Macon, Ga. 

Lanier Hi 

Walter Gilbert* 

2 

190 

6- 1 

21 

Fairfield 

Darlington 

Lester Antley 

1 

180 

6 

20 

Eloree, S. C. 

Eloree 

Milton Bagby 

1 

160 

5-10 

19 

Birmingham 

Woodlawn 

Guards 

Collins Fenton 

3 

173 

5- 7 

23 

Lakeland, Fla. 

Lakeland 

Frank Gantt* 

2 

175 

5- 8 

23 

Lavonia, Ga. 

Ga. M. C. 

Sam McCroskey* 

2 

180 

5- 9 

22 

Birmingham 

Woodlawn 

Fred Gillam 

2 

175 

5- 8 

23 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chattanooga 

Wesley Loftin 

2 

185 

5-10 

21 

Athens, Ga. 

Ga. M. C. 

Ralph Sivell 

1 

170 

5- 7 

21 

Chipley, Ga. 

Monroe A. & M. 

Tackles 

Haygood Paterson* (Alt.-Capt.) 

3 

205 

6- 3 

22 

Montgomery 

Lanier Hi 

Ralph Tolve 

3 

205 

6 

23 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tech Hi 

Herbert Roton 

2 

185 

5-11 

22 

Montgomery 

Lanier Hi 

Hugh Rodgers* 

2 

195 

6 

21 

Langdale 

Langdale 

Vernon Burns 

1 

190 

6 

21 

Frisco City 

Frisco City 

Fay Caton 

1 

185 

5-11 

20 

Andalusia 

Audalusia 

Freddie Holman 

1 

190 

6 

21 

Dothan 

Dothan 

Jeff Bogue 

1 

200 

5-10 

19 

Tchula, Miss 

Tchula 

Torrance Russell 

1 

185 

5-11 

19 

Birmingham 

Woodlawn 

Ends 

Millard Morris (Capt.)* 

3 

180 

5-11 

24 

Blountsville 

Blountsville 

Joel Eaves* 

2 

175 

6- 3 

21 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tech Hi 

Hamp Williams 

2 

175 

6 

22 

Andalusia 

Andalusia 

George Strange 

2 

180 

6- 3 

21 

Birmingham 

Woodlawn 

Rex McKissick 

1 

175 

5 9 

20 

Equality 

Wetumpka 

Frank Hamm 

1 

185 

6 

20 

Florence 

Florence 

Travis Vernon 

1 

175 

5-10 

21 

Tifton 

Tifton 

Quarterbacks 

Joe Stewart* 

2 

180 

5-11 

20 

Montgomery 

Greenville 

Sidney Scarborough* 

2 

155 

5- 8 

20 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tech Hi 

Osmo Smith 

1 

165 

5- 8 

21 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chattanooga 

John Davis 

1 

145 

5- 9 

19 

Birmingham 

Ramsey Hi 

Halfbacks 

Harry Whitten 

3 

180 

6 

24 

LaGrange, Ga. 

LaGrange 

Bobbie Blake* 

2 

155 

5-11 

20 

Auburn 

Lee Co. Hi 

Joe Bob Mitchell* 

2 

175 

6- 3 

20 

Alex City 

Alex City 

James Karam* 

2 

167 

5- 9 

22 

Lake Village, Ark. 

St. Bernard 

John Tipper* 

2 

170 

5- 8 

21 

Carbon Hill 

Carbon Hill 

Charlie Bentley 

2 

160 

5-10 

21 

Goodwater 

Goodwater 

Bob Coleman 

2 

160 

5- 8 

23 

Tuscumbia 

Tuscumbia 

Billy Hitchcock 

1 

160 

6 

19 

Union Springs 

Staunton, M. A. 

Buddy Crew 

1 

155 

5-10 

20 

Goodwater 

Ga. M. A. 

Jimmie Fenton 

1 

170 

5-10 

19 

Lakeland, Fla. 

Lakeland 

Bill Ellis 

1 

145 

5- 8 

19 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tech Hi 

Ralph O’Gwynn 

1 

155 

5- 8 

19 

Selma 

Selma 

Ray Scarborough 

1 

170 

5-10 

21 

Gadsden 

Ga. M. C. 

Fullbacks 

Wilton Kilgore* 

2 

175 

5-11 

21 

Wadley 

Wadley 

Dennis O’Rourke 

1 

180 

5- 8 

25 

Bessemer 

Fla. M. A. 

Walter Heath 

1 

165 

5- 9 

20 

Birmingham 

Phillips 

Floyd McElroy 

1 

185 

5-10 

22 

West Blocton 

West Blocton 

Norman Whitten 

1 

175 

5-10 

21 

LaGrange, Ga. 

LaGrange 

*—Denotes letter winner in 1934. 
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alcn m ine l/Kam — 1 


I struck a match amid the rain drops 
While there we waited you and I. 

A little flame revealed we both liked Chesterfield. 
You know — I know-—They Satisfy. 

You smiled and said, "They do taste better” 
And / replied, "They’re milder, too." 
Those words just fit them to the letter. 

You know—1 knoiv — They’re true. 

And now ive’re furnishing a cottage 
Where we’ll be happy by and by. 

Because the night we met, you held that cigarette, 
k You know—l know—THEY SATISFY. 
















